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Comments by 
Some Who Signed 


RAUBE WALTERS 


in The Boston Transeript 


Religion itself is constant, and is prior 
and superior to any theory about religion. 
This is the statement of a leading theo- 
logian, pertinently made this month and 
week. Early in May The Christian Regis- 
ter, denominational organ of the Unita- 
rian Church, reprinted from The New Hu- 
manist, “A Humanist Manifesto,’ stating 
more clearly than at any time previously 
the aflirmations of that loosely integrated 
group which has grown remarkably in 
numbers within the Unitarian Church.... 

In stating his reasons for signing this 
manifesto and what he believes to be the 
significance of the document, Professor 
F. H. Hankins said: “The existence and 
being of God, the special and purposeful 
creation of man, and the existence of the 
soul as a separable entity are denied by 
the first three statements of the fifteen 
propositions contained in this manifesto. 
As a corollary to this is the elimination 
of any possibility of immortality. Human- 
ism is realism in religion, the willing 
destruction of illusions and delusions, and 
a willingness to face facts with scientific 
precision. It destroys nothing real and 
nothing which in the last analysis, is 
humanly significant.” ... 

Defining his position, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach said, “I would not identify 
myself with anything that attempted to 
make an abrupt break with the past. Hu- 
manism is the logical outcome of Chris- 
tian history. It represents the continuity 
of Christian thought. 
still religion though God in any concep- 
tion of the word may be disregarded. For 
my part I prefer not to abandon the word 
God, for the reality in which I have my 
being, while it does not correspond to the 
traditional theistic conception, is never- 
theless the support of my life without 
which I could not live in body, mind or 
Spt ae a. 

Defining his position as a signatory of 
the manifesto, Joseph Walker says, “I 
signed the Humanist Manifesto because 
I am in general accord with the state- 
ments therein contained. If men are to 
discover a satisfactory way of life they 
must face squarely the facts of life. Real- 
istic thinking must take the place of wish- 
ful thinking. Men niay wish to believe in 
a personal God, like the Christian God. 
Men may wish to believe in a future life 
but the question is, not what men wish 
to believe but rather what, with intel- 
lectual honesty, they can believe.” 

It is Dr. J. A. OC. F. Auer’s contention 
that the manifesto contains both more and 
less than any of the individuals signing 
it would have included and that, even in 
the abridged form of its publication, 
stands in need of rewriting. He is of the 
opinion that the manifesto covers too 
much ground. Humanism, as Dr. Auer 
visions it, is a method of arriving at 
truth and he does not see in the first 
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proposition any denial of God as it is 
now phrased. It is his opinion that if the 
humanists do so, they are as much at fault 
as the theists. ... 

W. Frank Swift ... says of the mani- 
festo, “It becomes apparent that institu- 
tionalized religion is losing its effective- 
ness as a social force in the modern world. 
This loss of effectiveness is largely due to 
the fact that the churches have become 
marooned on an island of theological 
ideas and practices. ... It is in emphasiz- 
ing the fact of human responsibility for 
achieving the goal of the quest for the 
good life that humanist religion finds 
its prophetic function in the modern 
WW OLI1G lus es 


Comments by 
Some Who Did Not Sign 


in The New Humanist 


Harotp BuSCHMAN 


Any creed excludes and this is no ex- 
ception. I find myself so essentially akin 
to individual humanists with regard to 
much that is regarded as important by 
“humanism” that I deplore the effect of 
the manifesto. It serves to accentuate 
differences. [ personally do not mind that. 
I ean only say then, “If this is human- 
ism, I am not a humanist,” because this 
creed does not approximate my individual 
construction of my experience. I simply 
do not recognize myself in this manifesto. 
What I deplore is the differences, the 
exclusions so occasioned will surely be 
no more profitable than previous ones... . 


JOHN Haynes Hotmes 


Nearly every one of the items of your 
program is satisfactory to me, although 
I might desire to change the wording 
here and there. But there is one exception 
—the Sixth. I do not feel, and certainly 
do not want to assert, that “the time has 
passed for theism’! I have never at any 
time seen any necessary contradiction 
between humanism on the one hand and 
theism on the other. ... ; 

What I am objecting to at bottom is 
the whole spirit of this Sixth Thesis. You 
are arbitrarily ruling out from our 
thought something about which you know 
absolutely nothing at all. You are insist- 
ing, or at least suggesting, that in some 
way, traditional or otherwise, there is a 
fundamental contradiction between hu- 
manism and theism. I deny this! I insist 
that they are complementary. From one 
point of view at least, I would describe 
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humanism as the right road to theism. 
Whether you and I, in traveling this road, 
will ever arrive at our goal is a question. 
It may be a question as to whether the 
road has ever been broken through to the 
goal. You have perhaps traveled as far 
as the road can take you, and I am in- 
sisting on going on and losing myself in 
the unexplored landscape. .. . : 


ARTHUR E. MorGan 


. . « I believe that unless the Humanist 
movement achieves a better distribution 
of emphasis, it will act as a sectarian 
movement to divide those who have one 
partial view of the issues of life from 
those who have another partial view, 
unless by fortunate circumstance it should 
be displaced and eliminated by a more 


inclusive and adequate view. Yet, 
it seems to me, humanists are not 


characteristically strong in faith, hope, 
and love.... 

Faith, hope and love are usually trans- 
mitted by contagion from persons who 
possess those qualities, but the human 
associations which transmit them gen- 
erally have transmitted also an uncritical 
credulity. Those who are free from that 
uncritical credulity commonly are also 
free to a considerable extent from the 
faith, the hope and the warm love of 
men which so commonly accompanied that 
credulity in our religious history, when 
nearly all men were credulous. . 

Orthodox people will say that the lack 
of strong development of these qualities 
is evidence of fundamental unsoundness 
of humanism. I do not agree with that 
attitude. Our patterns of life are usually 
taken bodily from our environment or 
from some parts of it. The same pattern 
which in the past included faith, hope, 
and love, commonly also included an un- 
critical and traditional attitude toward 
life, since such uncritical attitude was 
common to mankind. 

I believe this association of elements 
was an historical accident, and was not 
an essential connection. ... } 

The problem of humanism is to hold 
faithfully to a completely open-minded 
and critical attitude, while holding to 
or eagerly seeking the strong drives of 
faith, hope, and love. As such strong drives 
appear, they will express themselves in 
heroic living, and by contagion will be 
transmitted. ... 


M. C. OTTo 


Publication of the “Humanist Manifesto” 
will, in my opinion, serve no sufficient pur- 
pose. I cannot believe with you that it will 
clarify the public mind, or do constructive 
work for the cause. A set of fifteen prin- 
ciples, detached from the living experience 
which precipitated them and lacking the 
life and warmth of the interests they 
represent, can do little to inform the mind 
and nothing to stir the heart. Humanism 
—if I understand the philosophy of it— 
cannot be “sold” to people. If the “Mani- 
festo” were a rallying-cry issuing with 
glowing conviction from a group on the 
march together, or if it gave promise 
of gripping men and women of human- 
istic leanings, drawing them into closer, 
more understanding and more active unity, 
it would be a desirable signal. Unfortu- 
nately, I see no such service in it... . 
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The Challenge of Life’s Hazards 


“And the ransomed of the Lord shall return.” 
—Isaiah 35:10 


what he sees about him today is 
neither Christian nor religious. Men, 
women and children pale, worn, hungry, 
dressed in rags, anxious as to where they 
can beg a bite to eat, perhaps evicted and 
uncertain where they can sleep or find 
shelter—not men and women who are dere- 
licts, mind you, but men and women who 
have always worked, who want to work, 
for whom to ask charity is almost impos- 
sible! Persons of all sorts, laborers with 
‘good strong muscles, business and pro- 
fesSional men, gentle fotk—educated, re- 
fined and unaccustomed to the rough and 
tumble of the competitive struggle! A 
_ friend of mine told me of one of the latter 
sort, the other day—a little woman who 
lived in the apartment across the hall. 
She never saw much of her. This woman 
was reserved, quiet and very self-respect- 
ing. She was discovered last week, dead in 
her apartment. The coroner said she died 
of starvation. Of course, my friend would 
have prevented that if she had only known. 
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We would all prevent other similar cases, 
thousands of them, hundreds of thousands 
of them, of dire need, if we could. We 
are not brutes. We've been civilized, 
softened, humanized. One of the great in- 
fluences that has accomplished this has 
been our religion. For centuries, we have 
been fed on immortal sentences that have 
had their effect—sentences from the lips 
of Beacon spirits—such sentences as, 
“Blessed are the merciful,” “He who would 
be greatest among you, let him be your 
servant,” and other sentences like them. 

' Religion when it is experience and not 
the dialectic of thought has always burst 
' forth in utterance that has helped to make 
the human, humane. We are sensitive and 
tender as the result. The problem has al- 
- ways been, however, to adjust the world 
without to the tenderness within. We 
would prevent this cruelty, this starvation, 
or remove that hazard if we could. And 
' we have done much, but the monster seems 
too mighty for us. It-is not our will but 
_ our weakness that troubles us. 
_ No one knew the hazards of life as did 
the Jews. And because the poetry of their 
“prophets is filled with the vision of the 
emoval of these hazards—far away— 
ll who have read that poetry since, love 
Especially, ought it to appeal to us 


: A NYONE who is not heartbroken by 


The Anniversary Sermon 
JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


Anniversary Week began auspi- 
ciously with the service at the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Sunday eve- 
ning. A larye congregation heard Dr. 
Lathrop’s message and his appeal for 
a better society. The Scripture Sen- 
tences and the Invocation were read 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of 
the church; Rev. James Luther 
Adams, minister of the Second 
Church, Salem, Mass., read the first 
and second lessons; the prayer was 
gwen by Dr. Lowis OC. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The choir, under the direc- 
tion of Thompson Stone, sang the 
following anthems: “Hymn,” Hen- 
schel, “As Torrents in Summer,” 
Elgar, “How Lovely Are Thy Dwell- 
ings,’ Brahms. 


today for we have become suddenly aware 
of what those hazards are. Until recently, 
we had settled down to a way of life that 
had a false sense of security. None of us 
felt entirely safe, and there is much more 
in life for which we could wish than any 
of us enjoyed. But then, there was for 
most of us the prospect of life from the 
eradle to the grave, fairly secure. Every- 
one knew some anxiety, but not too much. 
How this has all changed ! 

The tale was recounted the other day 
of a gathering on behalf of a charity 
where the wives of New York’s richest 
men were present. An appeal was made 
but not one opened her mouth. Fear was 
written on every face—panicky fear! And 
like misers hanging on to their money 
bags, they sat in silence. The French 
anxiety for security in one sphere has 
become the passion of us all in every de- 
partment of our existence. What should 
we, in exile, give fom a voice that would 
ery, “The ransomed shall return and come 
unto Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads; they shall] obtain joy 
and gladness and sorrow, and sighing 
shall flee away.” 

The hazards of which the Jews were 
aware are an interesting list—the hazards 
of nature, illustrated by the desert and 
ravenous beasts; the hazards of disease, 
illustrated by the lame man, the deaf and 
the blind; the hazards of old age, illus- 
trated by weak hands and feeble knees; 
and, if you turn back to the preceding 
chapter of Isaiah, the hazards of social 
injustice illustrated by the gain of op 
pressions, the taking of bribes, the hear- 


ing of blood. Truly, every generation down 
the long way of history seems to be at 
some time by the waters of Babylon. For 
the hazards are the same in this year of 
grace that they were a half-millennium 
before Christ. It would be interesting to 
know the foundation for the prophets’ 
faith that these hazards might be re- 
moved so that “the wilderness and the 
solitary place might be glad.” This is not 
far to seek. There it is! “The excellency 
of our God.” “Your God will come with 
recompense.” For an early, bafiled people 
who knew little about nature or health 
or how to order justice, it was a blessed 
thing to have their faith in God, which 
gave them confidence. 

But I wonder if a similar answer to 
the hazards of life in this twentieth cen- 
tury would not smack of the unmanly. 
Their faith gave to the ancients the spirit 
to carry on in spite of the hazards. But 
having carried on, there is a great volume 
of added experience and an accumulating 
mass of knowledge which if we do not 
use, makes the persistence of the race of 
little purpose. Today challenges you to do 
something about life’s hazards, and many 
of the things you can do are written in 
the experiences you have been having. 
The greatest tragedy I can think of would 
be, the. superficial amelioration of the pres- 
ent order so as to continue for another 
period what has been, with its inevitable 
hazards. 
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Concerning the hazards of nature, there 
is much that we cannot do anything about, 
but there is also much that we can do 
which we have not. We can make the 
desert blossom as the rose, for we have 
done it here and there with Hoover dams 
and such like. We cannot say to the earth- 
quake, ‘Peace, be still.” But there is such 
a thing as earthquake-proof construction, 
and we-can prevent the shabby construc- 
tion of greedy promoters. Millions are idle 
who wish to work, and we have only just 
begun to consider our denuded hills from 
which pour down the destructive floods 
along the river valleys. Famine from 
drought need not be anywhere on the face 
of the earth, today. We can erase more 
than we think from the insurance clauses 
of what are there blasphemously called 
“aets of God.” The fact to note wherever 
we are wiping out the hazards of nature 
is that we do so only to the extent that 
we socialize our efforts, cooperate, do 
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things together, “The mountains are 
brought low and the valleys lifted up” 
only as a community enterprise. 

Alas! the hazards of disease are enor- 
mous. To each of us at some time they are 
painfully apparent. But communities on 
such a vast scale as we now live in, would 
not be possible if we had not diminished 
them greatly. At present, the greatest 
promise seems to lie along the line of com- 
munity effort in preventive medicine. The 
city of Detroit has developed a plan of 
sufficient significance for a committee of 
physicians from my own city to go out 
and study it with a view to its possible 
adoption. But where the hazards of disease 
cannot be removed, a part of their curse is 
taken away by what we are learning to 
do together. “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens.” Sickness insurance means that the 
feyered brow need not be harassed by the 
anxious query, “What will my children 
eat while I lie here?” Not only what you 
have put in but what those more for- 
tunate than you who have escaped disease 
have put in, has remoyed a portion of tbe 
hazard and we bear each other up. 

“The days of our years are threescore 
and ten and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is their strength, 
labor and sorrow.’ So men used to sing, 
and in every generation down through his- 
tory, millions have suffered—suffered lone- 
liness, physical misery and worst perhaps 
of all, the poverty of powers unequal to 
the bread-and-butter task. And because the 
powers are unequal, they are not wanted 
where the task might be. Surely, old age 
is a hazard that none of us can escape un- 
less we be cut off in early life. True! But 
the sorrow spoken of by the psalmist may 
be lightened. Here and there, one is the 
possessor of abundance so as to be able 
to accommodate activity to waning powers, 
and another has been able to lay by where 
no thieving bank official or economie catas- 
trophe can rob him. More—many more— 
however, have succeeded only in living 
respectably; and how can their burdens 
be lifted from their backs? Only if we do 
as we do in combating nature when we 
construct a dam or build a highway, only 
if we do it together, “bearing one another’s 
burdens,’—old age pensions. In New York 
State we have begun to return something 
in their old age to the public whom our 
crooked politicians have fleeced. 

What of the hazards of the “gain of 
oppressions,” of ruthless business methods, 
of an unplanned social order? Those who 
are successfully vaulting these hazards 
today, pray that it may not be again while 
they live lest they fall. And they who 
have fallen are praying even more ve- 
hemently. Shall we get together once more 
as we have in facing the other hazards— 
closer together—-knowing that “every- 
body for himself’ means the greatest 
risk with the greatest number of casual- 
ties, that no man with his eyes open dares 
face life alone, that what is true in polit- 
ical life is true in all common life; 
namely, that “in union there is strength.” 
Shall we say that we wish to make this 
world a home and all men a family? 
Shall we have unemployment insurance, a 
planned economy, adjusted to those crea- 
tions of our imaginations called machines? 
Why not? Is it just the resistance of our 
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old inbred individualism which says, 
“whatever may happen to others, I shall 
come out on top’? I cannot help but be- 
lieve that we are really coming to see 
that our happiness in this life will be 
advanced in the measure that we so- 
cialize the hazards of life, of all life, as 
much as possible. 

I hear someone say that such a secure 
and cozy world as would result would 
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The power to compromise while -com- 
promise is still possible is perhaps the 
rarest quality in history.—Harold Laski. 


The selection of a point of view is the 
initial action of culture. 
—Jose Ortega y Gasset. 


No man is the whole of himself, his 
friends are the rest of him. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


A nation is bound to incur a moral 
deficit when millions of its members mis- 
take a high standard of eating for a high 
standard of living. 

—Abraham M. Rihbany. 


The self-sufficing independent man with 
his peculiar property which concerns no 
one else, is a concept without any validity 
for modern civilization. 

—Alfred North Whitehead. 


We have put such a high value upon 
self-reliance that we have actually come 
to believe that we are most deserving of 
God’s respect when we ignore him al- 
together.—H. M. Slocombe. 


rob us of our fibre. We want men and 
women of strength and character. Is not 
religion’s chief concern not for the com- 
forts of living but for the spiritual quality 
of the result? My first reply is, “Per- 
haps the spiritual quality of the past has 
lacked just the element which the con- 
sciousness that we are bearing one an- 
other’s burdens would bring. There is a 
loveliness that is also strength.” And 
then, you must haye observed the great 
residue beyond our power to remove, in 
the hazards of every department of life 
which I have touched. After all is done 
that we can do together, we have only 
changed conditions so as to reduce the 
number of those who are broken by life 
and increase those who may be developed 
by <it, 

To live, to be a spirit under the most 
favorable circumstances, still presents to 
us hazards against which we have to 
match ourselves and prove of what stuff 
we are made. 

To make the adjustments that are 
demanded by. successful living where 
nothing is untoward that could be helped, 
is a man’s task—in the home, in the school, 
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in social contacts with people, in the job 
(when you have one), in every relation- 
ship, and in the conflicts within the per- 
sonality. Think of the patient persistence 
that is required, the mastery over un- 
fulfilled desires, the resignation of the 
joys we are forced to let go; in short, 
the control of the wild and fertile spirit 
within so that it may develop in its 
Symmetry. 

It is possible that our conception of 
development is an unnecessarily harsh 
one. No gardener prays for frost and snow 
when his roses are in bud. Why need we 
think that we might not unfold in beauty, 
with favorable weather? Our stuff is truer 
than we will admit! We think too poorly 
of ourselves! Reaction to a kindlier world 
might develop habits of behavior far 
lovelier and more Godlike than anything 
we have seen. I want to see the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place made glad. 
And I believe that then the ransomed of 
the Lord will return with joy. The other 
day, I was told that a young boy was 
waiting for me downstairs. I went down 
and found him standing there,—no hat, a 
rough sweater on, and school books 
tucked under his arm. I knew him and 
his family—his mother, an Italian; his 
father, a good-for-nothing drunken Amer- 
ican. I knew the conditions under which 
he had grown up—the cramped apart- 
ment in the miserable tenement. I knew 
how his older brothers had developed— 
not satisfactorily. It must have taken a 
good deal of courage for this fifteen-year 
old to ring my door-bell. He had neyer 
done it before. 

“T’m glad to see you. What’s on your 
mind?” 5 

“Oh, I just wanted to talk to you.” 

“Sit down. Tell me what it’s all about.” 

“T don’t want to go to school any more!” 

“How far along in school are you?” 

“Second year High School.” 

“That’s doing pretty well for a boy 
your age. It’s a pity not to graduate. 
You'll have better opportunities later on 
in life if you do.” 

“T hate the city. I wouldn’t mind going 
to school if I could be in the country. I 
want to go Somewhere where there’s some- 
thing to do.” 

“Something to do? There are lots of 
things to do in the city. What sort of 
things?” 

“Oh, I want to be where a fellow can 
wander off by himself across the fields 
and in the woods and go fishing! I want 
to be where I can get away from people 
and be alone by myself.” 

Which do you believe would be the 
better for a boy like that—the so-called 
“discipline” of struggling against a hostile 
environment or the opportunity to grow 
in the environment of his heart’s desire? 
We are all like that boy, and I have the 
feeling that even in an environment which 
allowed us to “go fishing’ we would re- 
veal the hidden beauties of the soul. The 
opportunities which a more socialized 
world would offer should be the fruit of a 
gospel that has faith in man, and that de- 
rives from him who said, “Be ye perfect 
even as your father in heaven is perfect.” 
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The Church and 
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the Social Order 


A discussion of five pertinent questions, which should be given serious 
consideration by both minister and layman 


JOHN WILSON 


HOULD the church, through its pul- 
pit, discussion groups, and church 
school, discuss contemporary social 
problems? (Substitutes for war, the aims 


of education, old-age relief, the cure of 


crime, child labor, etc.) 

I feel that we would unanimously vote 
in the affirmative. This question is impor- 
tant as leading up to the others and I 


would only call your attention to the 


fact that fifty years ago and perhaps 
less a very different attitude might have 
been taken. 

The world does move and if the church 
does not—so much the worse for the 
church. To a certain extent the failure 
of the church to take up such subjects, 
explains not only why the church in the 
last generation lost its hold on the younger 
people but also why stronger men would 
not as a rule enter the ministry. Theology 
does not interest the averagehealthy minded 
young man or woman, either to discuss 
it or to hear it discussed, and especially 
the live, energetic, ambitious young per- 
son, who wants really to accomplish some- 
thing in the world for himself and for 


- others, and yet that same person may be, 


and I firmly believe is today, deeply reli- 
gious, and is in fact a far better Chris- 
tian than the more constant churchgoer 
of fifty years ago who wanted straight 
theology in his pulpit. I would prefer 


, my boy and girl to be interested in these 


social questions rather than in the doc- 
trinal discussion of baptism, atonement, 
or even the divinity of Christ, and I would 
rather he or she would be an active worker 
for some of these social causes than a 
constant attendant at church, if both can- 
not be attained. 

I myself like to read the Bible and if 
I read the life of Jesus correctly, he was 
not entirely wrapped up in technical doc- 
trinal discussion but was deeply inter- 
ested in the social problems of that day 
which existed just as truly as they do 
today, primitive and simple as they may 
seem to us with the complexities of our 
modern life. 

That doctrinal discussions have their 
place I fully recognize. I am not at- 
tempting to say that they are not im- 
portant and certainly do not want to give 
the impression that I do not regard them 
or the disputants with deep respect, but 
just as man cannot live by bread alone so 
the church cannot live by theology alone, 
apart from the men and women who make 
up the church, and the complicated social 
problems which so deeply affect them. 

My answer to question one is that such 
Social questions are really religious prob- 
lems in the highest and purest sense and 


the discussion thereof is not only proper 


for the church but important for the im- 


provement of the human race and es- 


‘sential to the life of any church. 


Should the church gather and distribute 
information on these subjects and then 
ask the individual to make his own 
decision? 

The meaning of this is not perhaps 
entirely clear. As I have stated I feel 
the church may give information and 
discuss these problems and today must 
do so. After the discussion the individual 
members must make their own decision. 
No person or church can determine it for 
them, at least in the Unitarian church. 
The basis of our liberal church is the 
recognition of the right of individuals to 
differ even on matters of religious belief 
and certainly much more on social and 
economic questions. In our church no min- 
ister can tell his congregation to support 
old-age pensions, or any side of any social 
question, but he might express his own 
opinion. Should he do so? 


Should the minister freely express his 
own opinion on such matters? 

I believe absolutely that the minister 
may express his views on all such social 
questions. Personally, I like to hear a 
man, minister or layman, express his con- 
victions, regardless of whether they are 
in accord with mine or not, and in fact 
I often find it much more interesting if 
he disagrees with me. If a minister can- 
not express his own views on such ques- 
tions freely and openly, I do not think 
we can get men in the ministry of a type 
to help either the church or the community. 
No manof energy, zeal or enthusiasm would 
go into a church if he were to be muzzled 
in regard to important social and eco- 
nomic questions, and more and more 
people prefer a difference of opinion, prop- 
erly expressed, to straddling or evasion. 

On the other hand, we must recognize 
that in many cases churches have been 
split or entirely disrupted through the 
utterance of their ministers on similar 
questions and it is not entirely unfair to 
say that it is the first duty of a minister 
to keep his church a united body to better 
accomplish the aims of the church, even 
if at times he has to bridle his tongue, 
or curb his zeal. 

The answer I would make to this legiti- 
mate argument is to admit its force, but 
to say that to my mind it does not outweigh 
the argument in favor of the free pulpit, 
as well as the free press with all its 
evils, and add that we must depend on 
the common sense and tact of the min- 
ister as we do on that of any speaker or 
lecturer not unreasonably, unnecessarily, 
or uselessly to offend his hearers. He must 
first of all have tolerance towards those 
differing from him and must show it in 
his speech and attitude. Some do not do 
this and it often causes part if not all 
the difficulty. The minister must be sure 
that his facts and reasoning are correct 
before being too positive. He must not 
harp too much on pet theories, which we 


all have, especially if he is aware that 
he antagonizes some of his hearers 
thereby. With tact he can lead and not 
antagonize fair-minded people. He should 
have enough sense not to express his 
opinion too forcibly on every possible 
subject and give the appearance of think- 
ing himself an absolute authority on every- 
thing in this world as well as in the next. 
So much depends on how he says what 
he wants to say and properly may say! 
How far he should go depends of course 
on how important the issue. If vital, he 
may have to go the limit and take the 
consequences and he will if he is a man, 
but he need not do so on every issue to 
the same degree. His mingling with men 
socially and in discussion will help him 
greatly along these lines, giving him prac- 
tical information, finding that others 
honestly differ from him, and becoming 
not only the minister but the friend of 
his congregation, and as a friend he will 
have a far greater freedom in speech. I 
ean speak much more freely tonight to 
you than if I came as a stranger. 

If he cannot adjust himself, holding 
his church together, and yet being true to 
himself, he must resign and seek a new 
community and in that respect he is no 
different from many a man in other lines 
of business or professional life. 

This is not confined to the ministry 
by any means and even if some ministers 
do fail entirely and some churches do 
collapse, at any rate freedom to the min- 
ister to express his conviction is necessary 
and essential for the future strength of 
the ministry, the future growth of the 
church, and the future development of so- 
ciety and the social order. 


Should the church go beyond this and 
definitely take sides and work for legisla- 
tion, etc., on causes it feels to be of great 
importance? 

This should arouse interesting discus- 
sion for there are legitimate arguments 
pro and con. A few years ago, I, and per- 
haps most young people at least, felt the 
church owed a duty to society to take 
active steps for what it believed to be 
for the public good. I have reached the 
opposite conclusion only after considerable 
thought over a long period of time, but I 
still welcome discussion on the subject and 
might still change my views or allow 
them to be modified, especially to the 
extent of admitting that questions of 
such vital importance to our country, the 
world or society, might arise, that action 
by the church would be justified, if not 
indeed necessary. 


By what definite methods can the church 
achieve leadership in building a more 
Christian society? 

I am going to treat these two last ques- 
tions together for it seems to me to answer 
either, we have to determine what is the 
object of the church, and I mean any 
church, not necessarily the Unitarian. 

The church should give its congrega- 
tion all information and teachings to im- 
prove the social order, thus seeking to 
build up character and to lessen selfish- 
ness but it is not the duty of the church; 
as I see it, to go beyond this and as a 

(Continued on page 342) 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.”’ 
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The Humanist Manifesto 


HE HUMANIST MANIFESTO seems to us 
| an admirable thing. Now for the first time, 
to our knowledge, this movement called hu- 
manism has been drawn out from the dark corners 
and the fitful glaring light of publicity and of 
heated controversy into the clear and steady light 
of careful statement in concise form. Dr. J. A. C. FP. 
Auer’s published lectures did this for the student ; 
now it is done for us all. Frankly, we are amazed 
that some of these men could have signed some 
of the articles it contains. It seems to us absurd 
to make the blanket statement that “the time has 
passed for theism.” Nor are we sure just what is 
meant by this: “Man is at last becoming aware 
that he alone is responsible for the realization of 
the world of his dreams, that he has within himself 
the power for its achievement.” Surely the empha- 
sis is right, but again, the negative implications 
seem to us not only theologically unsound, they 
seem bad philosophy. 

However, the positive note, the emphasis upon 
man’s responsibility, the emphasis on the shared 
life, on the health and vigor of the full-orbed life, 
seem to us altogether admirable. This is no final 
statement, and it is perhaps inevitable that the 
swing of the pendulum should carry men into 
extremes. 

The editorial reply of The Christian Leader is 
in equally good spirit. The fine temper of the con- 
clusion, dealing with how this new religious hu- 
manism is to be met, leaves nothing to be desired. 
This is the more surprising and the more commend. 
able because it is accompanied with the statement 
of a religious position which seems to us emotion- 
ally conservative in the extreme, not even rising 
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above emotion to clarity of intellectual formula- 
tion. The spirit of The Leader editorial we accept 
thankfully, although the theology of it is to us less 
acceptable than that of the Humanist Manifesto. 
How fortunate it is that we do not have to accept 
either and that such extremes can exist in real reli- 
gious fellowship with so little antagonism. 

Can it be possible that we have in reality at- 
tained that position so finely stated by Dr. 
Crothers? 

Now the aim of a truly liberal church is to so free the mind 
that men shall talk together just as simply, as naturally, as 
fully about the questions of religion as about the questions of 
everyday life, that there shall be one place where they may 
confer together, where a man shall be no more ashamed of 


expressing his doubt or his difference of opinion than he shall 
be of expressing his agreement. 


If this is true, then happy is the day; if it is not 
true, then we still have something glorious to 
live for. 


LESLIE T, PENNINGTON. 


Actors Stand By 


HE LATE Jesse Lynch Williams once sat at 

dinner beside the wife of a well-known politi- 

cian, who informed him that Socialism “strikes 
at the very roots of Christianity.” To his request 
for further enlightenment, she replied that Social- 
ism seeks to eliminate both the rich and the poor. 
But without the poor, said she, you cannot have 
charity, and charity is “at the very heart of Chris- 
tianity.” Q.E.D. Such a naive conception of 
charity, if not of Christianity, is perhaps more 
widespread than we should like to confess. At any 
rate, there is a taint of it at all times in the work 
of charity organizations—ineyitably so, no doubt; 
and the strain of the past three years on relief 
agencies has certainly not tended to humanize the 
process. The more or less automatic working of un- 
employment insurance is actually more humane as 
well as intelligent. But it is not of that we started 
to speak. It is of one depression “charity” which 
has never used the hated and hateful word, which 
has never let any recipient feel he or she was any- 
thing but a temporarily unlucky member of the 
family whom the rest were standing by, and which 
has faced a tremendous ratio of unemployment 
with indomitable brotherhood. 

That “charity” is the Actors’ Relief, which has 
taken many forms, from the unique Dinner Club 
in New York, to finding a dress suit for a once 
famous actor who couldn’t accept a small part un- 
less he had one, and providing underwear for ac- 
tresses, food for their children, and a measure of 
courage for all. One of the most beautiful actresses 
on our stage has worked all winter—not acting, 
for she too had no job, but finding clothing and 
shelter for her less fortunate sisters. One of her 
chief assistants has been an old wardrobe mistress, 
nearing seventy, who has cheerfully sewn from 
morn till dark to fit gift clothes on the needy. Every- 
one in the profession has taken a hand, and never 
once has the word “charity” been used. “It’s all in i 
the family,” say the players. “We must take care 
of our own.” And because they know a young ac- 
tress cannot hope to get a job from a manager un- — 
less she looks well dressed, a dozen of her mores 
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fortunate sisters may each contribute some mite 
from their own wardrobes, and fit her out with 
tears and laughter, and kiss her for good luck as 
__ She sallies forth looking for work again. And if she 
j finds work, she is soon back, fitting somebody out 
in her turn, 
3 An outsider, fortunate enough to view this work, 
_ cannot help reflecting on the attitude the church 
has at various times taken, and in some places 
still takes, toward the playhouse and its people, and 
_ the smug, sanctimonious conception of charity im- 
plied in. baskets and bundles sent down, by the 
chauffeur, to the parish house. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


Period of Heart-Searching 


| ioe THE DEPRESSION BEGAN, mil- 
lions of people had believed, for a decade or 
more, that honesty was of the essence of 
business. It was supposed that the rigors of com- 
petition and the desire to continue operating in- 
definitely had forced financial leaders to adopt es- 
sentially honest policies. A new era had arrived. 
Insofar as the preacher had taken time off from 
discussing theological and spiritual matters, and 
had essayed on moral instruction, his injunctions 
had at last borne fruit. It was no longer necessary 
for the business man to go to church. He had 
learned the secret of success and could well afford 

' to play golf on Sunday mornings. Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs provided him with his ritual. He 
was in demand at public meetings, and was ac- 

~ corded the chief seat, previously assigned in other 

__ periods, variously to the nobility, the military and 

/ the clergy. 

Then came the depression. The public was con- 
 fidently assured that “prosperity is just around the 
corner.” The depression became worse. Banks were 

closed. At last dividends were cut. By degrees the 
truth leaked out that our “big” business men were 

- but moral “stuffed shirts.” For a time their 

_ hypnotic influence had worked, just as the old-time 

sorcerer, and more recent horse-doctor, succeeded. 

Uphe people had proved as gullible as ever. Having 

abandoned faith in the priest they agapted belief 

- in Wall Street. 

. Now comes the period of heart- eaeany: When 

the truth thoroughly enters our souls that along 

with a change of economic procedure there must 
be a change of purpose and that ethical behavior 
is even more important than precise technique, we 

_ shall begin to round the corner toward the street 

along which lies prosperity. Righteousness still 

 exalteth a nation. Men who profit without serving 
are a menace to society whether they be rich or 
poor. They who try to get something for nothing 
are social thieves. That this or that practice is legal 
is not at all to the point. Our business leaders had 
preached service from their club platforms, and 
they had not practiced it. They lacked integrity. 
Never was there so fine an opportunity to expound 
e ethical bases of life as today. 


ERNEST CALDECOTT. 
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The Minister’s Age 


N THE DAYS when our machines were working 
at high pitch industrial managers limited new 
employees to a top age of thirty- five years. The 

basis of such a policy is obvious. Physical agility 
and mental alertness are two qualities needed in 
men working on high-spéed machines. It: seemed that; 
thirty-five years represented the longest duration 
of such abilities. The decision was about as well 
founded as most superstitions. And since indus- 
trial managers were not involved in the social con- 
Sequences of their policies the scope became 
national. Long before the present depression the 
plight of the unemployed man who had reached 
the “dead-line” was a problem of real import. 

In the last three years we have been watching 
the development of the same condition in the pro- 
fession of the ministry. Pulpit committees, boards 
of trustees, and congregational sentiment in gen- 
eral has looked to younger men to carry on church 
leadership. While we are not in a position to point 
to the shortcomings of younger men as compared 
to older and more experienced men in the ministry 
we are decidedly of the impression that such a 
policy will result in blunders unmeasurable. There 
are those who want a young man in order to at- 
tract young people, as though there was any neces- 
sity of making a choice on that basis. There is as 
much reason for believing that a middle-aged or 
elderly man has greater power with young people. 
A survey of the field in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
and probably in others, would show that an apti- 
tude for work with young people is not measured 
by the vears of the worker. That a young man 


_ fresh from his training will possess the last word i in 


techniques in various “fields is another misleading, 
if pardonable, idea. Theological students represent 
something like a cross-section of humanity. Not all 
of them equip themselves for the job at hand. The 
test for the ministry is not in the years of service 
nor is it in the modernity of training. Some men— 
a surprising number of them—keep informed and 
changing, though their attendance at class-room 
lectures is far in the past. 

In our pension system and the provisions of some 
churches we recognize a minister’s right to retire- 
ment or to charges in keeping with physical 
strength. But many who fall within the provisions 
set by these plans continue to work under the most 
exacting conditions and the most strenuous de- 
mands. Offhand, it is easy to think of many men 
who. have so elected. Their work is a testimony of 
the falseness of the idea that vigorous men must 
be young. The reflective life needs time, too. 

One of the least important items in considering 
a minister is his age. We know of places that would 
do well by calling a man of sixty-five because they 
are in need of the type of man who happens to be 
of that age. The crucial consideration is the degree 
of excellence in the man that is called whether he 
be twenty-five or forty years older. 

RAYMOND B. Brace. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Use the Bulletin Board 


How one church employs it, and gets results 


R. BE. WOLSELEY 

During these troublesome days the 
church with a well-placed bulletin board 
has an excellent opportunity to convey 
its message to the passer-by. 

An example of what may be done with 
a bulletin board is being given by a small 
but growing church in Evanston, IIL, a 
heavily churched community, also the seat 
of a great university. A bit of background 
is needed to appreciate this story. 

Because Evanston is a university town, 
one would expect that the Unitarian 
chureh there would have a large congrega- 
tion. On the contrary, it has one of the 
smallest. But it is also among the few 
whose congregations are growing. Why 
do these two conditions exist? 

First, there are, within a three-block 
radius of the Unitarian church, the First 
Baptist, the First Methodist Episcopal, 
the First Congregational, the First Pres- 
byterian, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and at least three other 
churches. The First Methodist Episcopal 
is the largest by far, numbering 2,500 
members. Its minister is the widely known 
and dynamic preacher, Dr. Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle, who has been preaching in 
Evanston for fifteen years. Moreover, 
Northwestern University is an institution 
with Methodist Episcopal background. The 
other near-by churches have fairly large 
congregations. 

Rey. R. Lester Mondale, minister of the 
Unitarian church, rejoices in the power of 
bis neighbors, and therefore seeks to win 
to the church, his own or any other, those 
persons to whom religion has meant little 
in the past. 

The economic depression, by no means 
to be welcomed smugly as a source of 
great good as well as evil, has, neverthe- 
less, awakened many persons to their 
folly in emphasizing the material aspects 
of life during those intense business years 
before 1930. 

Mr. Mondale, realizing this, has pre- 
pared several sermons on that theme. 
During recent months he has tied in his 
printed matter and his bulletin board 
messages with his sermon subjects. 

In the interval between the announce- 
ments of sermon subjects, which Mr. 
Mondale presents attractively by means 
of a simple method of lettering, he has 
been using a striking sketch and text, de- 
scribed as follows: A beam of light from 
the’ sun plays upon the confusion of life, 
as represented by a mixture of cogwheels, 
churches, Big Berthas, factories, and 
other objects upon the surface of the 
globe. “Are You Lost in Today’s Confu- 
sion?” is the challenging question the 
curious ones read who inspect the bulletin 
board. The board is located on the grass- 
plot in front of the church at Greenwood 
Boulevard and Chicago Avenue, a few 
blocks south of the business section. Be- 
neath the question is the invitation, 
“Meditate with us Sundays at 11.” This is 
done in black and white, and is profes- 
sional in appearance, although produced 
by simple means. 
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Mr. Mondale uses the backs of old card- 
board posters, which may be obtained 
usually without cost from the local drug- 
gist, as a base. He first cuts out of some 
large poster, which had used the entire 
alphabet, all the letters from A to Z, 

He then employs them for tracing the 
outlines of his letters on his poster, fill- 
ing in with inexpensive paints or inks. 
Ruled lines assure printing the rows of 
words evenly. 

Usually there is at least one person in 
a congregation who is able and willing 
to draw simple but graphic sketches il- 
lustrating modern problems. An appeal 
for help might be made through the 
church bulletin or parish paper. The min- 
ister might be the “idea man.” One such 
insert for the bulletin board can be used 
at various times during the year. It has 
additional usefulness because, if effective, 
other ministers will notice it and ask to 
borrow it. 

Partly because of the striking attrac- 
tiveness of these messages, the Unitarian 
church of Evanston is gaining new mem- 
bers and friends rapidly. Its awareness 
of the problems of the age in which we 
live, as demonstrated by the bulletin 
board, has also attracted the attention of 
local newspaper editors and the resulting 
publicity has not been harmful. 

This sort of approach operates best, 
of course, in a community of supposedly 
high intellectual level, such as Evanston, 
but it can be adapted to any area. For 
example, ‘the next sketch and message 
which Mr. Mondale plans to produce for 
his board will show two private or apart- 
ment-house homes, one at each side of the 
bulletin. The families are firing at each 
other with rifles and revolvers. The cap- 
tion will read: “We do not use guns to 
settle disputes with our next-door neigh- 
bors any more—why should nations not 
give up that method of settling their 
troubles?’ 

Such a peace message would be under- 
stood in any community, the pictures 
themselves making the message clear, no 
matter how inexpertly done. If one’s 
chureh is in a foreign language district, 
the conclusion may be stated in another 
language than English. 


Distinction for Beacon Press Book 


Tuesday, May 9, at 9.30 p.m., on Station 
WBZ, Boston, Mass., the Herald Head- 
liners Program broadeast a dramatic 
presentation of one of the quotations from 
“One Thousand Sayings of History” by 
Walter Fogg, The Beacon Press. So far as 
is known, this is the first time that a book, 
or any part of one, has been so drama- 
tized. 


India Welcomes New A. U. A. Tract 


The new tract on “The World’s Seven 
Great Historic Religions,” by Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland, recently published by the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
warmly welcomed by the Bramo Samaj 
of India. That organization has printed 
it entire in its weekly, The Indian Mes- 
sage. It has also appeared in India’s great 
popular monthly, The Modern Review. 


Whitney Homestead Remembered 


The following appreciative letter 
was sent to Mrs. Minna C, Budlong, 
hostess of the Whitney Homestead, 
Stow, Mass.—The Eprror. 


The Fresno Alliance wishes you to ac- 
cept a small gift for the Whitney Home- 
stead. 

If you remember as we do, your visit 
with us at Mrs. Sten’s home, last Feb- 
ruary, you will recognize these little 
towels, having sewed on them that day. 

It is a small gift but sent with a large 
share of love, and the sincere wish that 
you may find them useful. 

We read with interest all news of your 
good work at the Stow Homestead. Many 
of us would like to be able to visit you 
there. The Fresno, Calif., 

Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
FRANCES F. SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Youth is Religious 


To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 


We have had a visit, and inspiring 
talk, from Miss Frances Wayland Wood, 
director of religious education in our 
neighbor church in Detroit, Mich. Miss 
Wood’s talk was so comprehensive and 
practical that it is difficult to condense, 
but the thought that has remained with 
me is that the most desirable thing in reli- 
gious education is to make young people 
“God conscious.” Miss Wood cited prac- 
tical ways in which this could be fostered 
by nature study, types of heroes... and 
as an example of its expression one little 
girl saying, “Oh! I would like to throw a 
kiss to God this morning!” 

Miss Wood told us about “Creative Dis- 
cussion” as introduced by Dr. Harry Over- 
street in Detroit. Our young people have 
taken up the idea and announce for next 
Sunday “A Creative Discussion; Subject, 
Religion.” They chose this subject them- 
Selves after several others had been 


suggested. ELLA Baxter WINN. 
FLINT, MICH. 


A Request from India 
To the Editor of The Unitarian News Letter:— 


The members of the Jowai Unitarian 
Young Men’s Club wish to express our 
wish to our fellow young people overseas, 
as follows: 

Our Unitarian young men at Jowai, in 
a body, and with the consent of the elders 
of our church, have consulted and resolved 
to form “The Jowai Unitarian Young 
Men's Club.” 

One of the aims of the club is to have 
musical instruments and similar fhings 
which would give us pleasure and en- 
joyment. This, if realized, will without 
doubt bring our young people together 
into a strong union. It will teach them 
fellow feeling and cooperation; and help 
them to improve themselves mutually in 
love and sympathy. With the above ob- 
ject in view, we therefore request contri- 
butions from our brethren overseas. 
Please send contributions to K. Sargeant, 
treasurer of the Unitarian Union, Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Jowai, India. 

Jowal, INDIA, R. Harris, President, 
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Church School Activities 


Bolton, Mass—The school memorizes 
one hymn and one scripture lesson each 
month. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (St. John’s Church) — 
After several weeks’ study, under Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, the confirmation class 
joined the church on Palm Sunday. 

Davenport, Iowa.—The school will hold 
a second Garden Flower Contest this sum- 


mer. Seeds are furnished to the pupils 
who will grow them during the summer 


and enter their flowers at the competition 


in September. 


Brie, Pa—Various projects were used 
in the study of the interdependence of 
nations, including a Mercator projection of 
the world, and a gathering of samples of 
products of different countries. The work 
culminated in a very interesting program 
of brotherhood and peace. 

Lawrence, Mass.—tIn the school Bible 
contest, the pupils take home a list of ten 
questions, filling out the answers from 
their Bibles. Records are checked on’ the 
point system. The contest this year was 
started in response to requests from the 
pupils. 

Middleboro, Mass.—Popular with all 
ages is the Friendly Hour for young and 
old which is held Sunday evenings from 
January to Waster under the direction of 
Rey. Clara C. Helvie. Hach society or club 
and the school act as hosts for the meet- 
ings, conducting a short religious service 
after a talk by an outside speaker, and 
taking charge of the social hour and 
refreshments. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (First) —A very success- 
ful Parents and Churech-School Workers 
Institute was held at the First Unitarian 
Church, April 22 and 23. The program 
opened with a Saturday evening meeting 
and included the sermon Sunday morning 
by Rey. Edwin Fairley of New York and 
round-table conferences Sunday afternoon. 

Pomona, Calif—Members of the school 
visited local industrial concerns and com- 
pared the methods used in our times with 
those of Biblical times. 

Providence, RI. (First)—The church- 
school council, with one representative 
from each class, meets once a month, plans 
social events, decides upon the distribu- 
tion of the collection money to social 
agencies, and gives suggestions for attend- 
ance records and methods of worship. It 
forms a very satisfactory contact between 
the school and the faculty. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Unity) .— 
Newsy, the church-school weekly news- 
paper, prints many original poems and 
stories written by the pupils. Members of 
the junior department hand in their ver- 
sions of the story told by Dr. George R. 
Dodson, and the best story is printed in 
Newsy. 

San Francisco, Calif—The confirmation 
class studied with Dr. C. 8S. 8S. Dutton for 
a number of weeks before joining the 
church on Palm Sunday. 

Waltham, Mass—The Lend a Hand 
Club of twelve girls, nine to fifteen years 
of age, reports the following work for last 


- year, September to June: 112 scrap books; 
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fifty mounted pictures; twenty-four post- 
ers; twenty-four candy bags; eighty baby 
garments; and some other contributions. 

Yonkers, N.Y—During March three 
junior classes took charge of the opening 
service of worship, planning their services 
around their class study of people in other 
countries; of the thought of the teachings 
of Jesus that we may live by today; and 
of how, through lives of service, they 
might follow in the train of the heroes of 
olden time. 


Student Work in Urbana, III. 


The Unitarian church at Urbana, IIl., 
under the leadership of Rev. John 
Brogden, is conducting an interesting pro- 
gram in the interest of college students. A 
supper is served at six o’clock and a dis- 
cussion period follows until eight o’clock. 
The subjects were suggested by the stu- 
dents themselves, and indicated on cards 
which they filled out. These programs 
include such topics as “Politics and a 
Better Illinois,” ‘Archeological Back- 
ground of Illinois,” “Experiences in South 
America,” “French Political Labyrinth,” 
“Religion and Art,’ “Whither the Modern 
Drama?” The discussion of the subjects 
has all drifted to the value of religion and 
the need for a new philosophy and inte- 
gration of life. 

There has been a liberal use of a wide 
selection of tracts by students, which has 
provided points for discussion about lib- 
eral religion. There is an increase in at- 
tendance by students at the morning sery- 
ice, and there seems to be a definite trend 
in the direction of liberal thought. Mr. 
Brogden gave a sermon on “Roads to 
Peace” before the young people’s society 
of the Congregational church, and gave 
two addresses on the “History and Doc- 
trines of Unitarians’ to the graduate 
class in the Sunday school of the Mc- 
Kinley Foundation, Presbyterian. Since 
giving the latter addresses, he has recog- 
nized some of the students in his own 
congregation. 

Mr. Brogden has been elected a member 
of the Alpha Kappa Delta, an honorary 
sociological fraternity, which puts him in 
touch with the department of sociology 
and its students. 

Rey. John H. Dietrich recently went to 
Urbana as a Billings lecturer under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee. He spoke at the Sunday church 
service on “How Shall We Face Life?” 
After the meeting, students and others 
engaged him in discussion for a consider- 
able period. At the evening forum he 
spoke on “What is Humanism?” which 
aroused many questions among both stu- 
dents and faculty. Mr. and Mrs. Dietrich 
were entertained at a large dinner at 
the University Club. 


An Attendance Record in Brooklyn 


Three pupils of the Unitarian Chureh 
of the Saviour school in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Katharine Anna Low, Gloria Peterson and 
Katharine Ayuso, have had perfect at- 
tendance for nine years. Another, Martha 
Hudson, has been present for every Sunday 
for eight years. Five others have a perfect 
record for seven years, 


Liberalism in Europe 


Suggested date for Copenhagen conference, 
August 28 to September 2, 1934 


The International Association for Lib- 
eral Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
Dr. L. J. van Holk, secretary, Utrecht, 
Holland, reports the following interest- 
ing items. 

The first of the year Dr. yan Holk went 
to Belgium, visiting the liberal circles 
at Liege, Charleroi and Brussels. At Liege, 
Rey. Arnold Rey, the liberal minister of 
the Protestant State Church in that town, 
and president of the Synod of that church, 
had organized a gathering where the Asso- 
ciation was discussed. The meeting at 
Charleroi resulted in the foundation of a 
liberal religious group similar to the 
Foyer de Ame in Brussels. The existence 
of this circle in an entirely Catholic 
province is of the greatest importance. 
The Association will try to help its neigh- 
bors in the future. Later, Dr. van Holk 
traveled to Brussels with Pasteur Paul 
Teissonniere, who had also conducted the 
meeting at Charleroi and had lectured 
there. The Brussels meeting was addressed 
by Professor Ruyssen of the League of 
Nations Union, and by Dr. van Holk. 

The National Church of Czechoslovakia 
recently founded a Graduate Divinity 
School at Prague for the education of 
its clergy. The first matriculation service 
of the school took place December 15, 1932. 


_The school is housed in a new building of 


the Theological College, which was built 
from the private means of the church. 
The school started with sixty students. 

The date of the Copenhagen conference 
has been suggested as follows: Tuesday, 
August 28, 1934. The final session will 
occur Sunday evening, September 2. The 
last week of August was chosen because 
it is an old tradition to hold the congresses 
late in the summer. 

One of the important features of the 
conference will be an exhibition of all 
that religious liberalism has achieved in 
chureh architecture, religious art, church 
music and liturgy, publicity and litera- 
ture, social work, and so on. Probably 
this exhibition will also contain charts 
and illustrations, with Alex Barten, a 
young Dutch illustrator, in charge. 

The executive committee will meet at 
Utrecht, Holland, early this summer, in 
June if possible. 


Evening Alliance Picnic 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will hold a picnic, with box lunch, 
June 8, at 6 p.m., at the Arnold Arboretum. 
Those planning to attend will meet at 
the South Street gate, Jamaica Plain. 

June 10-11, the Evening Alliance will 
meet for the week-end at Whitney Home- 
stead, Stow. Mass. Please make reserva- 
tions with Rev. Minna ©, Budlong, hostess 
of the Whitney Homestead. 
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Hollow Folk 
Houttow Fork. By Mandel Sherman and 
Thomas R. Henry. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.00. 


More than a century ago a pioneer folk 
pushed across the Blue Ridge into West 
Virginia and on into the Mississippi Valley, 
where they laid the foundation for the 
civilization of that rich region. They left 
settlers behind them on their way. The 
descendants of these early adventurous 
people’ penetrated the mountain valleys, 
where they found themselves isolated from 
the main currents of civilization, and there 
they have lived to this day. 

The book is a fascinating picture of 
these people, their food and shelter and 
clothing, their fears and _ superstitions, 
their education and mental life, their 
music and play, their character, their 
work, their government, their religion. 
Two psychologists, and their assistants, 
a nutritionist, a psychiatrist, and sociolo- 
gists have contributed. Five communities 
are included. Colvin Hollow stands at 
the bottom of the scale. Until recently 
the children of that hollow had never seen 
the flag or heard the Lord’s Prayer. They 
have no community government, no or- 
ganized religion, little social organization 
above the family or the clan, and prac- 
tically no organized industry. Their lan- 
guage still has a quaint Elizabethan 
flavor. At the top of the scale stands the 
little farming and saw-mill town of Briars- 
ville, in the valley at the foot of the 
mountain, a normal community for its 
size in America. In between, rising to this 
point of eminence, are Needles Hollow, 
Oakton Hollow and Rigby Hollow. 

From such communities as these many 
of the coal-miners in West Virginia and 
Kentucky have been recruited. This able 
work helps us to understand the human 
problems which the Quakers have been 
dealing with in the mining towns. Cc. R. J. 


Jewish Peace Lore 


By Abraham 
of American 


THe JEWISH PERACE Book. 
Cronbach, Cincinnati: Union 
Hebrew Congregations. 

The author of “The Jewish Peace Book” 
is pre-eminently equipped to write on the 
peace ideal in Israel. When all the world 
went mad with war hysteria, and priest 
and prophet raised their eloquent voices 
in incantations to Moloch, Rabbi Abraham 
Cronbach was one who maintained his 
spiritual integrity. He has proven ad- 
mirably that to him peace is not a pro- 
fession but a conviction. Moreover, he is 
an able scholar, who knows and appre- 
ciates the ideal of peace as it is inter- 
woven in Jewish lore. He is therefore the 
ideal man to prepare this book. 

The book is organized into three sec- 
tions. Part one gives peace stories for 
children. Here we have a good number 
of Bible stories retold with emphasis. 
Several stories from non-Jewish sources 
are included in this section, such as two 
fables from A®sop, “Cherries of Ham- 


burg,” Elihu Burritt’s “The Rabbit and 
the Peasant,’ ete. Part two gives peace 
thoughts for adult groups. Here we have 
substantial data drawn from the peace 
literature released by various peace or- 
ganizations. Pointed questions follow each 
chapter, vitalizing the contents and stimu- 
lating discussion. Part three gives a num- 
ber of peace devotions. Here we find the 
great utterances by the prophets and sages 
of Israel. A number of peace hymns com- 
plete the volume. 

The book will be useful in religious 
schools, be they Jewish or Christian. 
Teachers and superintendents will find it 
authoritative, stimulating and practical. 

B.D..0. 


English Sunday Schools 


THe First HUNDRED YwRARS, 1838-1933. By 
Arnold Broadbent. London: The Lindsey Press. 
40 pp. 6d, 7 

This is the story of the Sunday School 
Association which was founded in London 
in 1833 and corresponds to our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society established in 1827. 
In many details of spirit and history it 
is one more example of the remarkable 
parallelism between the British and Amer- 
ican Unitarian movements; 
School Association’s becoming the depart- 
ment of religious education of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1929 is only one recent 
instance of the likeness between the course 
of liberal religion in the two countries. 
But did we Americans take up our educa- 
tional work under such tragie conditions 
as beset our English friends? The first 
publication of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation had to be an alphabet card, and 
the second a reading primer! “The Factory 
Act of 1834,” says Mr. Broadbent, “lim- 
ited the hours of labor of children wnder 
thirteen to not more than eight hours 
per day, and of ‘young persons’ to not more 
than twelve. ... There are many people 
still living whose only schooling was ob- 
tained at a Unitarian Sunday School.” 

When Englishmen look back over the 
changes which have been wrought in their 
country in the last one hundred years, 
and trace the many Unitarian threads in 
that tapestry, regardless of creed, they 
must be grateful for the gifts of spirit 
made by the men and women of the free 
churches to the laws and life of England. 

W. H. 8S. 


More Mechanism 


THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE, By Isabel 
Emslic Hutton, M.D., New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc. 160 pp. $2.00. 

Within the last year there has been a 
veritable flood of books dealing with the 
mechanics of sex. Once the taboo has been 
broken, there is apparently a number of 
writers anxious to share their knowledge 
with the world for a price. 

The particular contribution made by Dr. 
Hutton is in no sense different from that 
of many books recently published. It may 
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be that because of its small size it will 
be more useful than a larger book. Per- 
haps, too, the diagrams in the book, which 
are numerous and clear, make it some- 
what more useful than some others. The 
attempt at brevity, however, presents its 
own handicaps, as some of the very im- 
portant matters discussed can scarcely be 
adequately treated, and there is a tend- 
ency towards unscientific dogmatism. As 
compared with Dr. Mallard Spencer 
Everett’s “The Hygiene of Marriage,” Dr. 
Hutton’s book seems distinctly incomplete 
and not so well balanced. In a book of this 
kind there cannot help but be a _ tend- 
ency to over-emphasize the purely physi- 
cal, and, important as that is, it is only 
a small part of the picture. R. 0. D. 


Living Theologies 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN THEOLOGY. Theo- 
logical autobiographies. Edited by Vergilius 
Ferm. New York: Round Table Press Incorpo- 
rated, 361 pp. $8.00. 

Here are twelve autobiographies, in 
which leading American theologians de- 
scribe the influences that determined their 
interest in theology and the beliefs that 
they now hold. The editor, in his own 
teaching, uses this personal approach to 
theological study, and has found that it - 
is effective in stimulating an enthusiastic 
response to a subject that so often de- 
generates into dull descriptions of the 
world. The theologians of this book agree 
on two points: the unique influence of the 
home on their belief in God, and their 
sincere devotion to reason. Professor J. 
Gresham Machen’s essay is particularly 
illuminating. He is as insistent as Pro- 
fessor Brightman upon the necessity of 
approaching theology through’ hard work 
and wide study. His new college in Phila- 
delphia, if it is true to his spirit, will 
be watched with interest in its gallant 
attempt to revive Calvinism. This book 
is well worth reading, especially by those. 
who tend to cast aspersions upon the lack 
of power in contemporary American 
theology. M. H. JR. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CAMPCRAFT MANUAL. By Frances T. Horak. 
Boston: Weekly Feature Service. 48 pp. $.50. 

The instructor in Camperaft at the State 
Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa., gives here 
an epitome of essential knowledge to en- 
able boys and girls to understand and en- 
joy camp life. Its usefulness is increased 
by a succinct and comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. M. H. JR. 


Tue RELIGIOUS Lire or GorrHe. By Charles 
BE. Cooledge. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$1.00. 

A brief discussion of the religious as- 
pects of Goethe’s Faust from an orthodox 
Christian point of view. The author gives 
little evidence of familiarity with the im- 
portant literature of his subject. The book 
is significant, if at all, for its attempt to 
dispel the common misconception that 
Goethe finds the solution of the problem of | 
happiness in humanitarianism rather than 
in religion. J. 1. A. 
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Pacific School Commencement 
mel dress by Professor Hutcheon of Meadville — Bachelor of Theology 


magna cum laude for Miss Joyce Morton Evans 


ninth year of the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry took place 
May 10. Miss Joyce Morton Evans was 
given the degree of Bachelor of Theology 
magna cum laude. The prayer was offered 
by Dr. William I. Lawrance; William E. 
Chamberlain rendered a solo, “The Pilgrim 
Song,” by Tschaikowsky ; Professor Robert 
J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School delivered the commencement ad- 
dress ; President William S. Morgan spoke 
on the condition and needs of the school; 
and Dr. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif., 
pronounced the benediction. 
Professor Hutcheon said that the main 
reason for the serious economic and polit- 
ical situation in which we find ourselves 
today was the overdominance of the eco- 
nomic interest throughout our history. 
In dealing with the problem of check- 
ing the future development of the eco- 
nomic interest, narrowly conceived, the 
speaker seemed to feel that the Christian 
church has not met the situation in the 
past with adequate intelligence or courage 
or zeal. While the Roman Catholic church 
has curbed the passion of the individual 
for wealth to a certain degree, no institu- 
tion in Europe or America for a thousand 
years has had a keener scent for prop- 
erty or greater astuteness in gaining and 
holding it for itself. Nor has Calvinistic 
Protestantism either felt keenly or re- 
sisted strenuously the menace of economic 
individualism. Indeed Weber and Tawney 
and other economists believe that Protes- 
tantism has encouraged the development 
of that individualism. Both Catholicism 
and Protestantism have materialized 
Christianity by extending the individual- 
istic motive even into the world beyond. 
“The Christian church, therefore, can do 
little to check greed until it learns to 
present to the people a more spiritualized 
religion, a religion which insists on being 
and doing rather than on having in this 
world or the next. Moreover, the pulpit 
must cooperate with the school and the 
studio and the laboratory and the editor’s 
sanctum where the cultural interests are 
created and sustained. In the past, reli- 
gion has striven to dominate the other 
cultural interests and use them in her 
own way. Such domination is no longer 
possible and religion must be content to 
work in partnership with science and art 
and education. 
“The hope for a better future lies in 
political action inspired by the spirit of 
cooperation, in a spiritualized religion 
and in wide-spread cultural interests. The 
religious man must be interested in all 
three but the church as concentrating on 
religion and morals must cleanse itself 
of its materialized conceptions of Chris- 
 tianity and devote itself to a gospel that 

_ will so arouse the deeper nature of man 
that the interest in wealth-getting and 
conspicuous spending will not get a chance 
to grow.” 


Tue commencement for the twenty- 


President Morgan said, in part: 

“This theological school endeavors to 
make its contribution to the organized 
religion of the present time. As religion 
is a phase of man’s life and each life is 
imbedded in an actual civilization, the 
church and its ministry operate within 
these conditions. The present age with its 
upheavals in national and international 
relations, with its uprooting of traditional 
attitudes in morals and religion, with its 
changing front toward the family and the 
church, demands leadership of the highest 
order. Unless theological schools can turn 
out men with the consecration of a St. 
Francis of Assisi, with the abandon of a 
soldier who risks all even his own life 
for his cause, with indefatigable study to 
grasp the significant thought of the present 
age, with sufficient insight into political 
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and moral movements to enable them to 
inspire human souls and to show the sor- 
rowing and dejected ones that life is worth 
the living, they will fall short of their 
obligation to humanity. It is no easy job 
to be a minister; it is an exacting pro- 
fession; it demands preparation of the 
most thorough type; it demands the high- 
est ability, unflinching consecration and 
self-sacrifice. 

“This institution, whose commencement 
for the twenty-ninth year is being observed 
today, is devoting itself to the task of 
preparing men and women for the liberal 
ministry. It was born of the idealism of 
two noble laymen and their wives. Two 
years ago it suffered severe financial losses. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to noble 
friends of our cause, who have given us 
generous support during the past two 
years. We shall need added support, so 
that the plans of the trustees for the 
future development of the school may be 
realized and that its contribution to the 
cause of liberal religion may become more 
effective by giving it competent and con- 
structive leadership.” 


Northern California Activities 


Reported at Associate Alliance meeting— Dr. Bard’s address 


ARIED and valuable services ren- 

\ } dered by Alliance branches in North- 

ern California were reported at the 
spring meeting of the Associate Alliance 
of Northern California, held at San 
Francisco, April 20. The roll call gave 
135 guests at the luncheon. These included 
delegates of all branches in this Asso- 
ciate Alliance and the many visitors who 
were in attendance at the Pacific Coast 
Conference being held at the San Fran- 
cisco church, April 18-20. 

The district directors reported for the 
nine branches in Northern California and 
the department chairmen featured the 
work done by these branches in their 
various ways. 

Mrs. Stone reported that her branches 
had carried on, not with their usual 
courage, but with added courage in these 
dull times. She reported a gain of two 
members in one group and of six in an- 
other. One group helped its minister 
make a church survey. 

Mrs. Caleb S. S. Dutton reported that 
one of her branches had disbanded, as 
their church had closed its doors, but sev- 
eral of its members were working with 
the group connected with a near-by Uni- 
tarian church that has an active Alliance 
whose slogan is “Service, Sociability and 
Study.’ Another group in her district has 
recently reorganized and is helping the 
student pastor as well as carrying on the 
social-service work the group has always 
done. 

Thirty-four Fellowship members were 
reported by Mrs. Wyckoff in the seven 
groups that have chairmen. One Cheer- 
ful Letter chairman is a shut-in but she 
has kept constantly in touch with people 
of the North Carolina mountains for 


many years. She told of one woman who 
had kept school in an old shed and had 
helped several of her pupils to go to high 
schools and graduate with honors. 

Mrs. William S. Morgan will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Guliema Crocker of Oak- 
land as president of the Associate Alli- 
ance. The new officers were introduced 
by the district director, Mrs. Dutton. 

Mrs. H. L. Burleson, regional vice-presi- 
dent of the General Alliance led the de- 
votional exercises which were followed 
by an address by Dr. Howard B. Bard of 
San Diego. His subject was “The World 
Beyond our Senses.” He spoke of the 
world, the physical world, whiéh science 
is ever enlarging and deepening. From the 
stars, the million of stars which exist al- 
though unknown to the human eye; from 
the sounds which pervade the atmosphere, 
unheard by the human ear; from the 
cosmic rays, mystery of mysteries to the 
human mind, he drew out the picture of 
the limited universe in which we move 
and have our being. 

He argued that in the face of ‘our 
limited sense perception and the universe 
which we actually know, we have some- 
thing analogous to the kingdom of the 
spirit. Any dogmatic statement of our 
physical world today may be untrue to- 
morrow according to further scientific 
research. How can we with any more as- 
surance make any dogmatic statement of 
the spiritual realm, either as to its limits. 
its scope, or even its very existence? To 
deny its existence would be as crass as 
to deny any of the physical facts which 
lie completely outside of our limited 
knowledge. We live and move and have 
our existence in a real, spiritual uni- 
verse to which our souls respond. 
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Carrying on in Meadville District 


Courageous reports at conference from churches and Alliances— 
‘A Balanced Religion” is theme of meetings 


general theme of the _ twenty- 

eighth annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville District Unitarian Conference, held 
at the First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., May 1 and 2. That theme not 
merely defined the unity intended to 
govern more or less the regular addresses 
given before the conference, but found 
practical illustration in the reports that 
came in from the churches, from which it 
was evident that they are operating in a 
time of depression, and if ever a “balanced 
religion” is needed, it is now. Of the 
fifteen churches forming the conference, 
eleven were represented. A few churches 
reported slight advances, some mentioned 
new and interesting activities, but prac- 
tically all reported steadfast and coura- 
geous effort to keep the work going in 
spite of financial difficulties. Likewise, to 
quote from the report of the Meadville 
District Associate Alliance: “Bach Alli- 
ance branch reported on the year’s work, 
and in differing phrase all said, ‘We have 
earried on, in spite of discouraging 
conditions.’ ” 

At the opening session of the confer- 
ence, Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, Ithaca, 
N.Y., spoke on “The Ethics of Religion in 
These Times.” It was a masterly address 
descriptive of liberalism not only as it 
applies to religion, but also to functions 
of the state and of the economic order. 
He pointed out the fact that a liberal in 
religion may be a conservative in politics, 
in which case life becomes inconsistent 
with itself. We need freedom both in the 
church and in the state. Mr. Pennington 
showed that not all freedom is effective, 
by calling attention to the 12,000,000 free 
men who are unemployed, and to whom lib- 
erty is a mockery unless we can find a 
way out of the present unhappy situation. 

At the business session, the churches 
gave their reports, and the following were 
elected as officers and executive commit- 
tee members: Rey. Cornelis Heijn, Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., president; Rev. Robert B. Day, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., first vice-president ; 
Dr. Douglas Hemmeon, Hamilton, Ont., 
second vice-president ; Rev. Ben IF. Wilson, 
Erie, N.Y., secretary and treasurer; Miss 
Louise Hempstead, Meadville, Pa., and 
Mrs. Frank Kerr, Youngstown, Ohio, ad- 
ditional members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Syracuse, 
N.Y., addressed the conference on “Chang- 
ing Ideals in Worship.” Again ‘a balanced 
religion’ was emphasized. After the Refor- 
mation, the sermon became central in the 
church service. Religion as expressed in 
ritual became secondary. We belong to that 
change, and the change has not been 
wholly for the good. We have become 
intellectual and unemotional, with the re- 
sult that some seek emotional expression 
outside of worship. Mr. Argow made a 
plea for both intellectual and emotional 
expression in worship. But he pointed out 
the difficulty of combining the two func- 
tions in one service, and suggested the 


$ A BALANCED RELIGION” was the 


holding of two separate services, one for 
worship alone and the other for instruc- 
tion. 

At a luncheon meeting, Dr. Bruce Swift, 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y., and a member of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship, gave an able address on 
“The Free Church,” in which he expressed 
himself as in full accord with the pur- 
poses of the proposed merger of the two 
fellowships, but regretted that the con- 
servatism of many Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists makes a closer union at present 
impracticable. At the ministers’ round 
table Rev. Robert B. Day read an ex- 
cellent paper on ‘The Individual and the 
World,’ in which he defined the individ- 
ual’s relation to society. 

In the reports at the Meadville District 
Associate Alliance meeting, possibly the 
greatest stress was laid by each branch 
upon social-service work, but there have 
been many interesting and inspiring pro- 
grams and social events. The address of the 
afternoon was given by Miss Louise Brown 
of Boston, Mass., treasurer of the General 
Alliance, who spoke on “Alliance Fellow- 
ship and Finance.” She told how the dues 
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paid by branch Alliances are used by the 
general office to help branches throughout 
the country, and she urged the necessity 
of paying these dues on time because of 
the dependence of one part of the work 
on another. There followed an interesting 
discussion of some of the points mentioned 
in various reports. Officers elected for the 
coming year were: Mrs. Don P. Mills, 
Cleveland, Ohio, president; Mrs. E. P. Lee, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., first vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Barackman, Meadville, second 
vice-president; Miss Hortense Paulen, 
Pittsburgh, secretary and treasurer. 

The conference closed with a supper 
meeting, at which time Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Buffalo, a Unitarian min- 
ister, gave an interesting account of the 
life of the conference as he could recall 
it personally and its contribution to the 
larger fellowship. He reminded his au- 
dience of the fact that the churches of the 
Meadville district are largely the result 
of the missionary activity of the churches 
of Eastern Massachusetts, and now the 
Meadville district has given back to Massa- 
chusetts three of its leading ministers, 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen, formerly of Dun- 
kirk and now at West Newton; Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins, who goes from Buffalo to 
King’s Chapel, Boston; and Rey. Du Bois 
Le Fevre, who goes from Youngstown to 
the Second Chureh in Boston. 

CHARLES G,. GIRELIUS. 


Dedicate Joseph Priestley House 


Home for aged Unitarians project of conference bearing his name 


EDICATION of the Joseph Priestley 
House, a special project of the Uni- 
tarian conference bearing his name, 

took place May 4 at the House, 224 West 
Tulpehocken Street, Germantown, Pa. 
The House was opened February 2 as a 
home for aged Unitarians. Rey. Robert S. 
Miller, minister of the Church of Our 
Father, Lancaster, Pa., officiated, pro- 
nouncing the formal dedication and light- 
ing the hearth fire. 

Arthur H. Lea, prominent Unitarian, 
was the principal speaker in the devyo- 
tional exercises, in which Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Germantown, also participated. 
The music, a gift from Mrs. Edward Bok, 
was rendered by the Curtis Quartet from 
the Institute of Music. 

The dwelling, former home of the late 
BH. J. Moore, Philadelphia banker was 
restored with most of its furnishings in- 
tact as a result of a movement initiated 
by the late Margaret G. Klingelsmith, 
former librarian of the law library of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Sarah E. Center. 

“We must enlarge the present capacity 
of the home, and what is more, make its 
continuance sure,’ Mr. Lea said, pointing 
out that the house, named for the noted 
scientist and founder of the Philadelphia 
church is the first such home established 
in the Priestley Conference area. “Such 
homes are needed wherever we have 
churches,” he declared. 

George FE. Nitzsche, recorder of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania and president of 
the board of trustees of the House, un- 
veiled a tablet in memory of Miss Klingel- 
smith and her sister; and Jane Dundas 
Fay, ten-year-old descendant of Joseph 
Priestley, unveiled the charter of the in- 
stitution. A tablet bearing the names of 


donors was unyeiled by Miss Jane Gres-— 


ham Mason. 

Officers of the home in addition to Mr. 
Nitzsche, are Dr. Griffin, Milton T. Garvin 
and Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Robert B. Thornton, sec- 
retary, and George M. Henry, treasurer. 
Mrs. Oscar HB. Mertz was chairman of the 


committee in charge of the dedication 
exercises. 
The dedication was the concluding 


event of the spring meetings of the 
Joseph Priestley Conference and the As- 
sociate Alliance. Business sessions of the 
Conference and the Alliance and an in- 
formal meeting of the laymen were held 
at the Unitarian Church of Germantown. 

Conference officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Oscar HB. Mertz; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter E. Severance. Dr. 
Griffin reported on the Priestly bicen- 
tennial celebration, and George B. Nitzsche 
on the Joseph Priestley House. Associate 
Alliance officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. William L. Sulli- 
van; vice-president, Mrs. Robert L. Hilles; 
recording secretary, Mrs. C. T. Bridgham ; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. H. 
Epting; treasurer, Mrs. Eleanora Zwissler. 
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were far from him. He moved in ever 
greatening spaciousness of heart and re 
mind. The tang, the freedom and the 


Clifton Merritt Gray 


Spirit, the divine urge to do and dare. I am 


LIFTON MERRITT GRAY was 
( born in 1873 at Cape Rozier, Me. 

His boyhood was spent at sea on 
his father’s coasting schooner. He learned 
the constellations standing beside his 
mother at night while she steered the 
ship. He graduated at the Meadville 
Theological School in 1898 and did grad- 
uate work at the Harvard Divinity School 
during the following year. In 1899, to- 
gether with five other students, of whom 
_I was one, he was ordained in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass. He was minister 
at Millbury, Mass., for two years; at 
Charleston, §8.C., for twenty years, and 
for twelve years at Topeka, Kans. 

Such is the outline of a laborious, a 
most devoted and efficient ministry of 
thirty-four years spent in proclaiming the 
eternal values. He blessed hundreds of 
lives, my own among them. 

He loved the old Charleston church edi- 
fice. There he spent many long hours alone 
in prayer. The organ was given by a 
leading Roman Catholic in recognition of 
his civic work. It is one.of his memorials. 
Another is the Gilman Room in the tower, 
presented by the alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege in appreciation of the author of 
“Fair Harvard.” Still another memorial 
is the entrance to the Charleston church 
grounds from a neighboring street. He 
had dreamed of it for many years before 
it was made possible by the Unitarian 
Campaign. In accordance with Mr. Gray’s 
wishes, his ashes were taken to Charleston, 
and after a memorial service in the 
church were buried in the beautiful old 
cemetery which surrounds it. 

There has been a great outpouring of 
affection and gratitude for his work in 
Topeka. During his ministry the interior 
of the Topeka church was beautifully re- 
decorated, and exceptionally lovely win- 
dows instailed. Both in Charleston and 
Topeka he conducted very successful 
forums, a method in which he believed 
enthusiastically. 

“His quiet dignity, his evident sincer- 
ity, his catholicity of spirit were a con- 
stant inspiration to all who knew him,” 
Says one testimonial. Another says, “He 
knew vastly pain and sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Hence he was a great friend, 
and a good pastor. He was never merely 
the product of any school.” 

Last November Mr. Gray wrote me that 
he probably could not live long. He “had 
looked over the edge of the abyss” and 
found himself “unafraid.”’ He was sus- 
tained by a great faith. He expressed it 
in this statement sent me from his bed 
in the sanitarium: 

“In my Father’s House are many mansions. 
Countless ages ago humble forms of life helped 
prepare a place for me. I am not shelterless. 

In my Father’s House there is an abun- 
dance of every good thing. I shall not want. 

In my Father’s House perfect love casts 
out fear. I shall not be afraid. 

In my Father’s House there is no darkness. 
I shall walk in the light. 

In my Father’s House there is health, hap- 
piness, and fullness of life. I shall be well. 

In my Father’s House there is fellowship, 


brotherhood, and mutual helpfulness and 
understanding. I shall know and love my 
brother. 


In my Father’s House dwells the Creative 


cooperating with God, sharing in the unfold- 
ing of his plans for the Beloved Society. There- 
fore I will rejoice and be glad, finding each 
morning a larger hope, and each evening a 
deeper, sweeter peace. 

My Father’s House is the Universe. Out of 
the heart of hearts I came. Out of whirling 
atoms, out of star dust, the divine spark of 
life unfolded in feeling and thought, and blos- 
somed into consciousness. 

In the Universe there is Life. There is no 
death. I will dwell in the House of the Lord 
forever. Amen.” 


He wrote at the end of a day of pain. 
“The beauty and marvel of the western 
sky, misty mountains shrouded in purple 


haze, fading into fairyland, disappearing 
in darkness; and mysterious whispers of 
a voiceless insistence, ‘Something yonder, 
something hidden, go and find it.’” 
Louis C. CoRrNIsH. 


In Appreciation 

Clifton Merritt Gray is dead. For many 
months he had been fighting bravely and 
cheerfully a losing battle with disease. 
The forces that beset the flesh finally 
won and 

“The walls of the powerful fortressed house, 

The clasp of the knitted locks, 

And the keep of the well-closed doors” 
were broken. We are the poorer by the 
loss of a rare spirit., Both the whence 
and the whither are mysteries. We only 
know that in friendship’s garden “. . . we 
look for one in vain.” 

In life he was greater than anything 
that ever happened to him. Those who 
knew him and loved him cannot but feel 
that death has not defeated him. 

‘J do not think that life provides for 

And for Time and Space, 

But I do believe that Heavenly Death 
Provides for all.” 

His was an educated heart and to an 
unusual degree the years had yielded him 
a harvest of understanding. His preach- 
ing was the distillation of wisdom and 
experience. No task was too great for 
him. Failures were only successes delayed. 
There was about him an utter simplicity 
and genuineness. He was a stranger to 
all sham and pretense. Petty prejudices 


all, 


cleansing spray of the sea followed him 
always. Integrity and uprightness were 
bone of his bone and blood of his blood. 
He was a poet who wrote no poetry, a 
philosopher who created no system of 
philosophy, a priest of the most High 
who walked in our common, human ways, 
blithely, cheerfully, loving his fellows, 
loving life, and while sensing its serious- 
ness was ever mindful of the music of its 
laughter. His creed was in his deeds and 
his life is a living testimony to the lumin- 
ous and lasting quality of his faith. 
G. F. P. 


Service Honoring Clifton M. Gray 

The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Salina, Kans., held a recognition service 
honoring Clifton Merritt Gray, Sunday, 
April 30, two days before his death. Mr. 
Gray was largely instrumental in organ- 
izing the Plymouth Unitarian Church of 
Salina, where he spoke a number of times 
and also secured other ministers to take 
the morning services until the Salina 
church was ready to call a minister. 

Events of Mr. Gray’s life were re- 
counted, and letters were read from Mrs. 
Georgia W. Ober, an officer of the First 
Unitarian Church, Topeka, Kans., and 
from Rev. Adolph Rossbach, minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Moline, Ill. 

A. Van Trine, an officer of the Salina 
church, spoke of his fine spirit in coming 
to Salina. Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, 
the minister of the Salina church, spoke 
of his pleasant contacts through the years, 
and J. H. Wilson spoke more personally 
of Mr. Gray christening his children, and 
of his efforts in the early organization of 
the church. 

The hymns sung were favorites of Mr. 
Gray, and the benediction was a paragraph 
from a recent letter from Mr. Gray to 
his parish. 


PASADENA, CaALir.—While Dr. Theodore 
G. Soares was away from the ,Neighbor- 
hood Church preaching at the University 
of Chicago and serving two Sundays as a 
Harvard University preacher, his pulpit 
was occupied by distinguished laymen: 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, physicist; Dr. 
William B. Munro, political scientist ; and 
Dr. William M. Davis, geologist, the two 
latter formerly of Harvard. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 
By ANNE HOLT 
With Introduction by Francis W. Hirst 


A study of the life of this 
eminent scientist, philosopher, 


theologian, and historian, who 


founded the first Unitarian 
Church in America. 


This year marks the 200th anniversary 
of his birth 


$3.50 For sale by 


THE BEACON PREss, INC. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


This nation, under God, 
shall have a new 
birth of freedom. 


LINCOLN 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10.45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Rey. Ernest M. White- 
p.m., Station KORE, 


Eugene, Ore., 
smith, Sunday, 2 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday 
6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday. 
10.30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. HB. Stanton Hodgin. 
Sunday, 11 am., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4.30 p.m., Station KSCJ, 13380 kilo- 
cycles, 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m., Station WMBR, 13870 
kilocycles. 


Personals 


While giving a Retreat to a group of 
ministers at the Senexet House of Re- 
treats, Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister 
of the Unitarian Society, Germantown, 
Pa., suffered a collapse of health. His 
physician orders a long rest and the can- 
celation of all engagements up _ to 
September. 


Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, was recently 
elected the president of the Massachusetts 
Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty. 


Rey. Eleanor Gordon of Hamilton, IIL, 
was among the fifteen members of the 
Gordon family who attended the celebra- 
tion of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the Gordon Homestead and the coming of 
the John Gordon family from Peterboro, 
N.H., to Hamilton, held recently at the 
old Gordon Homestead in Hamilton. 

Ripcewoop, N.J.—Seventeen new mem- 
bers were welcomed into fellowship in the 
Unitarian Church Easter Sunday. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Wav 
Chicago Berkeley 


KE the new Unitarian 
educational posters on 
the sixth floor of the 
Unitarian Building in 


Boston. Prepared by the 


UNITARIAN . LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opens September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other Colleges. Preparation 
for Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 col- 
leges. Practical Arts. Special preparation for 
Wentworth Institute. Junior School. All sports. 
Reasonable rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write 
Headmaster, Carl B. Wetherell, Box 16, 
Andover, N.H. 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants, Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


The Church and the Social Order 


(Continued from page 338) 

body seek legislation or positive action. 

It should work on the individual by 
building up his character, and induce him 
to join other organizations which exist 
for these specific purposes. In that way 
the church can be held together and 
through its effort on the individual in- 
directly improve the social order. 

Diversified effort has not strength. The 
greatest object in the world, upbuilding 
of character of individuals by lessening 
selfishness, is aim and object enough even 
for religion. The church can seek nothing 
greater—it should seek nothing less. I 
believe also that by so limiting itself the 
ehurch will indirectly accomplish far 
more to improve the social order than 
it would by taking as a corporate body 
an active part in efforts for social better- 
ment. Let the church build up a man’s 
character and he can do more for the 
social order in politics or social service 
than he can through the church as a 
corporate body. 

I fully realize that it is difficult to 
argue that the church should not take a 


stand against open vice, political corrup- 
tion, like Tammany Hall, for example, or 
even against such evil as slavery, but I 
feel it can accomplish in the end even 
more by character building of the in- 
dividual. We do not expect the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society to take up other 
social questions no matter how vital; we 
do not ask the Red Cross to wage war on 
political corruption. Why ask the church 
whose object is the upbuilding of character 
of the individual to take up other and to 
my mind less important worthy causes. 
Abolishing personal selfishness is to my 
mind the aim and end of religion, and 
to lessen individual selfishness should be 
the purpose of the church. That is what 
religion means to me, and I believe there 
is more of it in the world today than ever 
before. 


“A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood, 
And thousands who humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod, 
Some call it consecration, 
And others call it God.” 
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Richard Hall Ordained 


The First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Kennebunk, Me., ordained and installed 
Richard Hall as its minister May 1. Those 
taking part in the service were Rev. Wil- 
liam §S. Jones of Portsmouth, N.H., Rev. 
Ward R. Clark of Saco, Me., Dr. George 
F. Patterson of the American Unitarian 
Association, Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell of 


- Sanford, Me., Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of 


| 
d 
; 


Portland, Me., Rey. Thayer B. Fisher of 
Biddeford, Me., and Rev. J. Wesley Prince 
of Kennebunk. George L. Curtis of the 


' Boston Guild of Organists presided at the 


organ and accompanied Miss Agnes Skillin 
in her rendition of the ordination solo. 
Vernon Littlefield, as chairman of the 
board of assessors, led the congregation 
in the service of ordination and installa- 
tion. 

Dr. Patterson preached the ordination 
sermon. He declared that liberal religion 
is not concerned with preparing an in- 
dividual for some future life but rather 
is concerned with life today. If an in- 
dividual is to have a more abundant life, 
the social and economic conditions of our 
times must be altered. Herein lies a 
danger. When we talk about changed 
Society we always expect other people 
to do the changing. When changes do not 
come, we generally ask, “Well, why don’t 
they do something?’ But who are they? 
If changes are to come, we must be the 
ones to make the changes. 

This will be Mr. Hall’s first pastorate. 
He comes from the First Unitarian Church 
of San Diego, Calif. In 1928 the Mead- 
ville Theological School invited the San 
Diego Women’s Alliance to see if there 
was not a young man of the church who 
would like to become a student at Mead- 
ville. Mrs. Luella W. Luttgen and Mrs. 
Esther E. Robinson talked with Mr. Hall, 
a member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, about Meadville and about the op- 
portunities of the ministry. After. much 
consideration he decided to follow their 
suggestion. He spoke to a meeting of the 
Alliance. The women encouraged him and 
helped him with the expenses of the trip 
to Chicago. He entered the University 
of Chicago and finished his undergraduate 
work, three years of which had been done 
at the University of Arizona. He entered 
the Meadville Theological School and in 
June, 1932, received the degree of bachelor 
of divinity. 


Newspaper Comment on Mr. Weston 


In reporting on Rey. Robert T. Weston’s 
forthcoming pastorate in Schenectady, 
N.Y., the Trenton (N.J.) Evening Times, 
adds this editorial comment: 

“Acceptance by Rey. Robert T. Weston 
of a call to All Souls Unitarian Church 
at Schenectady, N.Y., means that Trenton 
will lose the services of a young man who, 
during the past three years, has been a 
real force in the liberal life of the com- 
munity. Successful not only in building up 
his own religious organization but in con- 
tributing to the advancement of progres- 
sive movements of marked moral and 
social value, Mr. Weston has exerted a 
yital influence for good. As he withdraws 
to his new field of activity, he will take 


with him the best wishes of many Trenton 
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people who have benefited by his forward- 
looking philosophy and earnest devotion 
to the cause of human betterment.” 


Medal for Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York, was 
presented with the Richard Gottheil medal 
‘May 13, the first non-Jew to be given the 
award for being “the American who did 
the most for Jewry and Judaism in 1932.” 

Dr. Holmes in his acceptance address 
said: “To understand the Jews in their 
costly ‘struggle for survival, and for equal 
recognition and justice among men, is not 
only a duty but a privilege. No medal 
however precious and beautiful can add to 
the reward of happy association with the 
noblest and most heroic of earth’s people.” 


Contributors 


RayMonpd B. Braae is the secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


Ernest Canpecorr is the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Louis C. CornisH is the president 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


WALTER PRICHARD HWaToNn is an au- 
thor, and a lecturer on dramatic 
topics. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS is a frequent 
contributor to The Register and 
other religious journals. 

JoHN H. LatHRop is the minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Lresitiz T. PENNINGTON is the min- 
ister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ithaca, N.Y. 

JOHN WILSON was formerly mayor in 
Bangor, Me. He is an active mem- 
ber of the League chapter. The 
address published in this issue of 
The Register was delivered at a 
regular meeting of the chapter. 

R. HE. Wouisetry is a teacher of 
journalism at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, Ill. He is part author 
of “Around the Copydesk,” a 
journalism text published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


INDIA IN 
BONDAGE 


by JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, M.A., D.D. 
Brought Strictly Up to Date 
8 New Chapters on 


The Momentous Events of the Last 
Two Years in England and India— 
India’s Future—Will Gandhi Win ?— 
Will there be a Bloody Revolution? 
—lIs the New Constitution which Britain 
is forging for India a CHARTER OF 
FREEDOM or a STEEL FRAME 
OF STRONGER BONDAGE? 

$2.00 At All Bookstores or Direct from 
LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
570 Lexington Avenue New York 
(eNO OE SE Rn a 


GRADUATION 
GIFTS 


The following are suggested as 
particularly appropriate as gifts 
to graduates from the church 
schools, public or private schools 
or colleges: 


Hymn and Tune Book With Services 
—Cloth $1.45 

This book contains 546 hymns of 
which more than one-half are taken 
from earlier books and represent the 
best of the older hymnology. It is the 
book in use in most of the Unitarian 
churches. 


Great Companions—Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens—Cloth, $2.50 

Readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life by great writers of the 
ages. 


The Soul of the Bible—Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce—Leather .. $2.50 

Selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Bib- 
lical order. 


The Message of Man 
Stanton Coit—Leather 

Probably the finest 
ethical Scriptures extant. 


Edited by 


collection of 


William Howard Taft—By Edward 
lee COEEON : (aside la Moles satepeiareyaie 5 S75 $1.50 

This book endeavors to catch the 
spirit of the man and to translate it 
into simple, direct idiom. 


Graphic pictures in prose giving com- 
plete information concerning the au- 
thor and the circumstances under 
which these famous quotations were 
uttered. 


A Modern Theism— By Minot Simons 

$1.75 

A book which will reassure you, or 
your friends, that life is worth living. 


Tower Legends—By Bertha Palmer 
Lane $2.00 

This is a delightful book of legends 
about ten of the world’s famous towers. 
It will appeal especially to imaginative 
boys and girls of from ten to fifteen, 
but it is a book almost anyone would 
like to own. Colored end maps and 
black and white silhouettes scattered 
through the text. 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals— 
Br Oscar. Laighton ..006<0 6s. es $1.50 

Uncle Osecar’s own story of the 
Shoals. A book that anyone who has 
been to the Shoals, or plans to go, will 
enjoy. 


Stamping the name of the in- 
dividual in gold on the front 
cover on any of the above books, 


$.30 additional. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Defunct motto of the gold grabber: “The 
hoard will provide.” 
—Ohicago Daily News. 

We are a peace-loving people, seldom 
paying pensions for more than three wars 
at a time—Boston Post. 

The prize optimist these days is the 
pickpocket.—Cincinnati Bnquirer. 


The aviation instructor, having deliy- 
ered a lecture on parachute work, con- 
cluded: “And if it doesn’t open—well, 
gentlemen, that’s what is known as ‘jump- 
ing to a conclusion.’ ” 

—Boston Transcript. 

A nerve specialist says that, when he 
is confident that he has cured a patient, 
he gives him a shock in order to prove 
the success of the treatment. He just 
hands him the bill, we presume. 

—The Humorist (London). 


“The war debts situation is calm,” ob- 
serves a Senator. Yes—calm, but uncol- 
lected.—Atlanta Journal. 


Old Aunt (despondently): “Well, I 
shall not be a nuisance to you much 
longer.” Nephew (reassuringly): “Don’t 
talk like that, aunt; you know you will.” 

—Watchman-Leaminer. 


We invite you to make 1933 your church 
year. Attend service every Sunday. It will 
pay you richly. In cash? Yes, but also 
in the abundance of living. “Righteous- 
ness exhausteth a nation.” 

—North Dakota paper. 


We are most grateful to the Rey. M. G. 


Tennyson, who supplied the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Sturges’s appendix for 


three Sundays.—Oregon Trail Churchman. 


Steeplejack: “’Ullo, Bert! Where’s that 
mate you took on—the chap that used to 
be an artist?’ Second Ditto: “’Aven’t you 
*eard? Soon as he laid a couple of bricks, 
he stept back off the scaffolding to ad- 
mire ’is work.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


The dining-room of the Redwood Falls 
Armory was well filled with American 
Legion members, Company “L’” members 
and some invited guests, who all partook 
of a generous beef supper, the occasion 
being the result of a rabbit hunt. 

—Redwood Falls (Minn.) paper 


We believed the doctors without a ques- 
tion when they told us that cold feet 
were due to poor circulation, but it took 
a bank holiday to convince us that poor 
circulation was due to cold feet. 

—Boston Herald. 


A small child who disliked milk pudding 
had been made to eat it before leaving 
the table. When she had eventually eaten 
it, she asked if she might get down. “Yes, 
when you have said grace,” said her 
mother. “But I have nothing to be thank- 
ful for,” answered the child sulkily. “Very 
well, then,” said her mother, ‘stay where 
you are.” This was too much for the child, 
however; so putting her two small hands 
together, she said in a loud, clear voice: 
“Thank goodness I wasn’t sick. Now may 
I get down?” 


Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 
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Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Ss ear Arlington Street Church and Back 
Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
oak peck, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rzy. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT : 
Rav. HAROLD. G. ARNOLD } Vice-Presidents 


ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


PULPIT 


es 


and CHOIR 


Embroldered Pulpit HangIngs 
Bookmarks, etc. 

Custom Talloring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E, 23d St. New York 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request, 

SUMMER BOARD.—For adults. Location, 
grounds, rooms, meals, most desirable. Halt- 
mile from library. Reasonable rates, Catherine 


H. Day, 43 Pine Street, Peterborough, N.H. 
TO LBT—On Martha’s Vineyard, Summer 
camp with cooperative dining-room, to pro- 


fessional people. Fifty acres, bordering the sea- 
shore and lake, ideal for children and grown- 
ups, Address Christian Register C-—181, 


May 25, 1933 © 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Rev. 
John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of, men’s 
yoices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and 
choirmaster. 11 am. Morning prayer with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 


‘| visitors. Sunday service, 11 a.m. Church School, 


11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 
7.30 p.m. 


ESE OS SE SE SS 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 


Especially adagtee! for nervous and convalescent 
individuals who dread the usual institutional 
features. Provided with truly homelike sur- 
roundings, Woodside guests are encouraged to 
take part in normal associations. No committed 
cases. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Supt., Framingham, Mass. 


The Unitarian 
Book of the Month 


Songs « # Spirit 


By Marion Franklin Ham 
82 pages; 75 cents. 


The author’s well-known hymns com- 
prise this little book, which expresses, 
in beautiful lyrics, ‘the fundamentals 
of faith. 


“T go to his hymns for spiritual com- 
fort, consolation and inspiration hefore 
any others with which I am familiar. 
Surely they can, and must, help others 
in the same way.’”—L. S. 

THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The N Humanist 


i 
Special Offer for a Limited Period 
A year’s subscription to The New Humanist will 
be sent together with the following books, 
postpaid, at vastly reduced prices. 
1. The New Humanist for one 
year, with “Humanist Reli-|Both for— 
gion,” C. W. Reese, Macmil-| g $1.25 


Se 
lan, 1931. 93 pages ($1.00). 


2. With “Humanist Sermons”. 
Open Court. 262 pages. Cited 
by Graphic Arts Society for 
beauty of printing and bind- 
ing. 19 sermons by as many 
men in Unitarian pulpits. (Was $2.50.) ! 


Only— 
$1.75 


3. The New Humanist for one{ Three 
year with both of the above; items— 
books. $2.25 


Accompany orders with cash, check or money order 
THE NEW HUMANIST, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 
Yearly $1.00 (Bimonthly). Single copies, 20¢ 


